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able. To be sure, this is less rigidly true in practice than in 
theory, for the serf or the slave may be too remote from the 
centre of power and the seat of justice to register his griev- 
ance and claim redress ; yet on the statute-book, in the intent, 
or at least the profession, of the supreme authority, he has 
rights, few though they may be, which cannot be invaded 
with impunity. This contrast, which, did our limits permit, 
we should be glad to trace, even between the mildest and 
freest forms of non- Christian, and the harshest and most arbi- 
trary of (so-called) Christian governments, authorizes us, in 
accordance with the writer whose admirable work has elicited 
this paper, to maintain the identity of the history of personal 
liberty with that of Christianity. 



Art. V. — Explanations and Sailing Directions, to accom- 
pany the Wind and Current Charts, approved by Commodore 
Charles Morris, Chief of the Bureau of Ordnance and Hy- 
drography, and published by Authority of Hon. J. P. Ken- 
nedy, Secretary of the Navy. By M. F. Maury, LL.D., 
Lieutenant U. S. N., Superintendent of the National Ob- 
servatory. Fifth Edition, enlarged and improved. Wash- 
ington : C. Alexander. 1853. 

One of the latest of the new sciences which are the off- 
spring of modern observation, is meteorology. The thick 
quarto before us is an account of efforts set on foot to ascer- 
tain, for public and private benefit, for the guidance and safety 
of national ships and of merchantmen, the laws of the winds, 
tides, and storms. Governments as well as individuals have 
become interested in the matter, although as yet no uniform 
plan in respect to the instruments and modes of investigation 
appears to have been established. But, in the outward phi- 
losophy of the material world, no point surely can be of more 
serious and happy concern, than to understand how the wild 
and, as we call them, lawless elements of nature are them- 
selves brought into perfect obedience to unvarying rules. 
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Nothing can be more sublime and beautiful, than to see that 
order, which disposes and reins in the mighty masses of the 
universe, extending to all the lighter, less ponderable, and 
often invisible parts and elements of the creation. We think 
it a great triumph when the planets are weighed and their 
revolutions determined, eclipses predicted, the return of com- 
ets anticipated, the bearing of constellations to each other in 
immensity fixed, and globes, that had hid away in obscure 
paths, by the evident fellowship and affectionate perturbation 
of their companions, unearthed, so to speak, from their pro- 
found burrowing in the sky. But is it not even more won- 
derful, when the crooked current of the sea, and the flighty 
motion of the breeze, and the awful whirl and wheeling of the 
tempest, are in their troop made part in this great ovation and 
subjected to standards that promise to be as exact as those 
which take in the solid spheres, the elliptic orbits, and unerr- 
ing conjunctions of the heavens? Truly it is a subject of mar- 
vel and congratulation, not only to believe, but to be actually 
learning, that such words as chance and mischance have really 
at bottom no meaning or pertinency through all the opera- 
tions of Nature ; that to the possible intelligence and ability 
even of man there is absolutely no such thing as what we de- 
nominate being at the mercy of winds and waves ; that he is 
probably going to be able to trace the generation of a hurri- 
cane as he would that of a plant, and mark his path round 
the commotions that sweep from pole to pole as he throws a 
causeway over a torrent ; and that in the mercy of that God, 
who reigns above and below, it may be not irreverently said, 
we shall by and by have a new, strange, double application 
of the sacred lines, — 

" Then let the wildest storms arise, 
Let tempests mingle earth and skies, 
No fatal shipwreck shall I fear, 
But all my treasures with me bear ! " 

Like the bow of hope on the lurid thunder-cloud, such an ex- 
pectation shines on the black and troubled ground of those 
marine disasters by which, during this very past season, so 
much valuable life and property — (it is said one hundred 
and thirty vessels with two thousand lives) — has been 
foundered or cast away on the pitiless rocks. 
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The work which has moved our pen, and whose title we 
have given, contains a vast amount of curious and precious 
information, which we should in vain attempt even to con- 
dense or epitomize in our pages, and suggests not a few 
questions perhaps more appropriate to a purely philosophic 
journal, and in the discussion of whose subtle depths or wide 
details we might not carry along the readers of a literary re- 
view. Perhaps, too, it is only justice to refer those whose 
minds may be specially exercised on the subject to the ideas 
of the accomplished and zealous author himself, as he has ex- 
pressed them in his own words, though it costs us some little 
sacrifice of personal inclination, we confess, to omit the quo- 
tation of many a passage including facts novel or entertain- 
ing, important to every public navy and every little vessel on 
the world of waters, or welcome to every lover of truth. We 
can only make the cursory statement, that our writer's theme 
carries him over such topics as the tides and currents of the 
whole oceanic world, the general circulation of the atmos- 
phere and its probable relation to magnetism, the influence of 
the Gulf-Stream on commerce, red fogs and sea-dust, clouds 
and the Equatorial Cloud Ring, the geological agency of the 
winds, the saltness of the sea, the open sea of the Arctic 
Oean, the importance of ascertaining the depths of the ocean, 
with directions for taking deep-sea soundings and the report 
of many experiments, and many striking circumstances with 
regard to the various species of whales ; while the printed text 
of the volume is accompanied with numerous valuable draw- 
ings and maps, among which are the pilot sheet, the diagram 
of the winds, the storm and rain chart, the pilot chart, the 
thermal charts, the whale charts, and the basin of the North 
Atlantic Ocean. There are also tables showing the best aver- 
age routes between New York and Europe, the routes to Rio, 
and the California passage, embracing proof that a regard to 
the results of manifold observations very considerably reduces 
the time of sailing to particular ports, and that thus, as well 
as by the progress of invention in other ways, and the direct 
art of locomotion, we may expect this time to be finally short- 
ened in all the paths of the seas. Commending to all en- 
gaged in the multifarious trade, or the social and political inter- 
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course of the world at large, these heads, of which we are 
sorry to give here only so meagre a synopsis, we venture to 
ask attention to a few further remarks on the ocean, as an ob- 
ject, by the place it fills and the part it plays, winning upon 
the human mind and imagination, and, in the study or admi- 
ration it draws to itself, involving respect and sympathy for 
all who deal with it or make it their abode. 

From the earliest times of man's neighborhood to the sea, 
it has been an object of great and predominating interest. 
All literature, sacred and profane, has paid its homage to the 
sea, and gathered thence power and beauty for its own shape 
and adorning. The Hebrew singer, in admiration and joy, 
cries out to God, " The earth is full of thy riches : so is this 
great and wide sea." Every reader must have been struck 
with the words of addition in this second clause with its flow- 
ing line like an organ-swell, as though the wind of inspiration, 
for a time gently breathing, on a sudden rose and swept 
through the psalmist's mind. Whence came this feeling of 
David about the sea ? He dwelt in an inland town, probably 
had never seen much of the watery deep, and nothing at all 
,of its vaster accumulations. He might have beheld the Red 
Sea and the Mediterranean, might have heard of the Arabian 
Gulf and the Caspian ; — he might have known of his nation's 
commerce with Tyre, and had from stray travellers reports of 
the larger Indian Ocean which tosses its billows between South- 
eastern Asia and that crown of all islands for hugeness, the 
Australian land of newly discovered gold. But he knew noth- 
ing of the sea, as we are familiar with it, in its immensity, cir- 
cling the globe and taking in all its continents as but a cluster 
of islands, filling the air with its eternal roar, and furnishing 
the scene where no inconsiderable part of the population of 
the planet are going after their gains or following their inves- 
tigations in continual adventure and peril. Yet with his eyes 
or his imagination David gazed at the sea with wondering 
gladness, and he so saw God's goodness in it that he not only 
blessed him for it in his soul, but strung it on his lyre for a 
religious song, moved by its remotely fancied character or its 
lesser visible appearances to grateful anthems, not always 
lifted by those who have been introduced to its fuller glory. 

VOL. LXXVIII. NO. 163. 31 
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While abiding on the sea's borders, walking amid the sound 
of its dashing like an endless hosanna to the Creator, clamber- 
ing among the rocks that bind its wild tumult, whose sharp 
and yeasty points to the old Greek poet's pen took the figure 
of foaming tusks, in our silent and solitary pace we have often 
inwardly heard David's sublime refrain on his harp, his quick 
after-clap of praise and jubilee. Nothing is more important 
than that we should connect great and religious thoughts with 
those most familiar and chief objects of the universe which 
are ever in our sight, such as the earth and the sun, the moon 
and the mountains, the stars and the sea. 

But with not a few a better acquaintance than David's 
with the sea does not excite David's emotion, as it is said that 
the great and conscientious man, the strong and severe John 
Calvin, lived on the brink of the splendid and rarely matched 
Lake of Geneva without his cheek ever kindling at it, or one 
image from its perfect proportions and exquisite changes 
stealing into the composition or color of his style. Such per- 
sons may ask, What is the use of the sea, — this infinite bar- 
ren waste, so dangerous and dreadful, covered with gloom, 
lined with merciless crags, yawning into fathomless pits, drag- . 
ging down uncounted lives and unreckoned treasure into its 
awful, unmeasured grave, with relentless fury howling and 
opening its jaws for still more prey, and hiding with its gray 
and ruffled mantle, that broadly flutters in the gale, nearly 
three quarters of the world ; heaving at the tropics, icing the 
pole, and everywhere like a chained beast fretting and gnaw- 
ing at its tether as discontented with the boundaries which 
the Almighty by his finger drew, saying, " Hitherto shalt thou 
come, but no further, and here shall thy proud waves be 
stayed" ; as though the mad, melancholy, destroying element 
had an encroaching disposition, and like a demon must needs 
be fettered and repressed? What is the use of the sea? quoth 
the sceptic or objector. We reply with the question, Who shall 
number or estimate its uses, they are so many and so great? 
Is the rain useful, as it falls, Heaven's benediction on the 
parched ground, to revive and fertilize the earth, to make the 
subterraneous streams and springs of water, and ever freshly 
feed them for their clear issues, that we may not die of thirst. 
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— to bring forth from the quickened soil year after year " seed 
for the sower, and bread for the eater," that we may not die 
of hunger, — to form all the rivers on whose green banks grow 
the richest harvests, and along whose current is borne their 
abundance to the abodes of men ? Is this early and latter 
rain of any value ? " Hath it a father? " as God said to Job. 
Truly its mother is the sea. It is born of the broad, weltering 
mass in ever-upsteaming vapor ; it takes the sunshine for its 
carriage, and travels through the sky to drop gently on every 
place of want. " And who hath begotten the dew" which 
descends so noiseless and so small to the ground, that ear 
never heard nor eye saw its fall? It is sent for our behoof 
from that same tempestuous and raging ocean, which one 
would think could scarce have a hand in an office so delicate 
as distilling from its bitter brine the purest drops in all nature, 
to clothe the meadows in verdure and irnpearl every blade of 
grass. Whence too post those clouds, swift couriers through 
the air, which, when they yield no rich freight to the land, yet 
temper and vary the light so gratefully to the eye, fill the sky 
with such spectacles of enchantment, and shield our heads 
from the smiting of what would often be the intolerable day? 
They are messengers of the sea. Well might the bard, be- 
holding the sea in its softer moods and its finer attentions 
courting us with continual benefits, exclaim, — 

" Hark to the greeting of the mighty sea, 
Whispering how meek and gentle he can be ! " 

For kindly and constantly the sea pours out a horn of plenty 
on the shore against which it chafes, not in wrath, though we 
call it angry, but in mercy. Whence, again, the winds them- 
selves, bearing the clouds and preventing or breaking up the 
stagnation of the air, that would else breed disease and death ? 
The cooling sea, according to the law of gravity, shifting the 
strata of the air, affords us those pleasant varieties of temper- 
ature which are of so much consequence to health and happi- 
ness and life. The sea is the cave of the winds. The sea is 
the tonic of the world. The sea is the bracing girdle of all 
animated existence. Verily we shall make out a case for the 
sea, the rough, resistless sea, as being full of the riches of 
God's benefaction to man. 
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But the argument is superfluous; for the half is not yet told. 
The sea is not only our well in mid-land, daily frequented, (for 
our many wells are really but one,) and not only our water- 
carrier to irrigate the earth, without whose aid the united 
forces of the human race, had they any fountain to dip from, 
could not keep the vegetable world for a moment so supplied 
with moisture, but that it would speedily melt away and per- 
ish into dust : the sea is also our road and grand means of 
communication. It does not separate, but unites, the mem- 
bers of the human family. It is no bar, but a bridge. Its 
liquid floor is trampled for ever by millions who go to and fro 
on errands of commerce and friendship, knowledge and inven- 
tion. The sea, furthermore, is one of our great storehouses, 
wherein God has garnered up the food which forms a large 
portion of the sustenance of human life. And shall we, in 
selfish contemplation only of our own delight, forget that the 
sea is also the home of innumerable creatvires, with as much 
right to life as ourselves, whom its uproar does not disturb 
nor its breakers involve in ruin, who glide in peace "with glit- 
tering scales" through its most terrible commotion, and have 
each one a sum of enjoyment, a little boon of life, making an 
aggregate amount of felicity counted by no deep arithmeti- 
cian, and redounding to the incalculable praise of God, — the 
sea, the gloomy sea, birthplace and shelter and nutriment of 
it all ? Well may our modern enthusiast, too well known to 
be named in this branch of science which especially touches 
the sea, rejoice less in mere health or mere worldly pleasure, 
than in the finding of a new species of fish ; for, insignificant 
as it may seem to a common eye, it is finding a new form of 
the benignity of Heaven. 

The temporal benefits of the sea, its place in the grand 
economy of Nature, its ministrations to the body, — the chan- 
nel of intercourse, magazine of wealth, bond of nations, spring 
of life to man and bird and beast and plant, that it is, — all suf- 
fice to demonstrate its utility and vindicate the wisdom of its 
Creator. But it is not only a fund of means and appliances 
to our external wants ; it is also an educator of internal 
power. How much intelligence man has gained in exploring 
the sea! How much faculty man has unfolded in wrestling 
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with the sea! How much intellectual skill and strength for 
his undying, immortal privilege has the mighty and hazardous 
deep on keen penalties demanded, by fearful warnings required, 
and with sure processes developed, before he could whiten it 
with his fleets, cut it swiftly in all directions with his keels, 
explore its coast indented with ten thousand harbors, and turn 
its fathomless, unspanned Atlantic abyss into a short ferry! 
Indeed, there is something finer than the sea itself, and that is 
its own offspring in the genius it has unfolded in those who 
have tempted its billows, till they can lay their hand on its 
mane, calculate its storms in their roundness and rotation like 
an orb as a problem in algebra, avail themselves of its gulf- 
streams, map out in depth and extent all its qualities, and con- 
vert it in every way, like a little tool in their hands, to their 
own purposes. The sea has been instructor, a rough but ef- 
fectual schoolmaster. Mankind owes by far the greater part 
of its enterprise, fortitude, courage, to searching into it and 
battling with it, — ay, more, and more precious strength and 
bravery, by far, than to the bloody warring, always sad if ever 
needful, of man with man. The sea has verily been, as the 
term goes, an honorable field of conflict. The strife with the 
elements has been fruitful of noble spoils of victory, for a per- 
manent possession in human welfare. Many a host of com- 
batants has sunk, many a dear existence has gone down in it. 
But man must die somewhere, on land or ocean. He dies 
well anywhere in toil and duty. The education which God 
designs for the human soul goes on increasing to his sons in 
successive generations, while the spirit, that expires from the 
frame in faithful labor or in patient endurance, in a last sigh 
amid'siurounding friends, or 

" with bubbling groan, 
Without a grave, nnknelied, uncoffined, and unknown," 

through the crested siuge as through the summer air, ascends 
to God for higher service. K our friends have died at sea, let 
us not mourn more than if they had died on land. Nay, let 
us speak a blessing on the voyagers of the sea. Ever hon- 
ored be the conscript that has fought for us in this true naval 
contest ! Morally guided, religiously saved, be the seamaii, 
whom we may be tempted to despise as we meet hirii in the 

31* 
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street, yet who has grappled with wave and hurricane for our 
conquests, and plucked safety and comfort for us from the 
teeth of jeopardy and the black whirlpool of despair and ruin ! 
Where but for him were our lordly mansions, our great cities, 
our magnificent marts of trade ? Worthy is he of our grateful 
sympathy and aid on the shore, — for what is the town that 
we live in, but a house by his painstaking built from the sea? 
What is our civilization, but a growth out'of the sea? What 
our humanity, but something as it were washed upon the 
land? 

A wondrous volume of instruction, too, the sailor has 
opened to us. By no written book, by no ingenious instru- 
ment, by no philosophic scheme, by no other earthly object, — 
no, not by all the revolutions of the solar system, as we imagine 
its spinning orbs, or study in diagrams and orreries their shin- 
ing motions, have we been so taught as by the sea. Tilling 
the land itself has not produced an ampler harvest of informa- 
• tion, or stirred so bold an order of energies in the soul. From 
Phoenicia to Scandinavia, to England, to our Western world, 
this precious pupilage under the stormy winds and waves has 
gone on. The noblest structure, embodying the most of hu- 
man thought and dexterity, beyond what is required for pal- 
aces or temples, is that house built for the restless sea, a ship. 
The sea, the wild sea, our teacher! It is as though God, when 
he made the ocean, said to it, " Go, be the educator of my 
human family! Tempt out their active faculties, sharpen 
their wits, quicken to forever higher efforts their invention, try 
their endurance, harden their nerves, lure them without end to 
new enterprise, sting their curiosity to hunt out all thy retreats 
and windings, from the burning line to either frozen pole, till 
shout and jubilee shall at last rise for the crowning merit of 
taking thy measure at every point, showing in the varying 
depths through all thy bottom, as in a mould, the inverted 
mountains of the globe, laying down every vertical or hori- 
zontal limit, till the noble vessel shall ride safe, for acquisition 
or communication of good, in every zone and by every promon- 
tory, scared by no frost or ice, taking Arctic and Antarctic, the 
Aurora Borealis and Australis, into the maze of her circuits." 
But there is a yet loftier use than any material, or even in- 
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tellectual or merely moral utility, in the beauty with which 
God has dressed the sea to charm the soul. The oldest learn- 
ing has recorded the exclamations of amazement and delight 
with which men have for the first time looked on the sea, as 
though in it the Maker were showing them his most beautiful 
work. From the heroes of Homer in Greece to the soldiers 
of Cortez the Spaniard, 

" Silent upon a peak in Darien," 

runs the long exultation at sight of the sea ; and from inte- 
rior Canadian regions now over new iron roads rush throngs 
on their journey, not stopping at the highlands that beckon to 
them, to behold the sea. But who shall attempt to paint the 
marvellous beauty by which the sons and daughters of men 
are so drawn and gladdened I Many a picture on canvas of 
the ocean in its many different sittings has been made, but 
none quite like the picture which the ocean is in itself, — 
smooth and glassy, tempting the gazer with elfin witchery, or 
foamy-white raving at all approach, rising and falling with 
liquid lapse from side to side, in tidal change dancing with 
the sun and moon that reach down to it on its lustrous floor, 

— in its rudest dash on the rocks with more than any Niag- 
ara's fulness making no harsh sound, but plaintive music as 
on the minor key, and anon over the playground of some lit- 
tle inlet in a frolic with its ripples, with which mingles, round 
all the headlands of the globe, the very thunder of its rage, 
the softest and mellowest as well as loudest sound in nature, 

— its whole aspect made by those three rings and enormous 
circles, the lines of all beauty, the arch of the sky, the bend of 
the earth, and the embrace of the horizon, matchless curves in- 
deed at once of grace and splendor meeting in the mysterious 
point of farthest vision, till beauty on a scale so great waxes 
into sublimity, and they become the same thing, and the 
wheel within a wheel at length shows but a vanishing ajc 
where the globular hemisphere of waves falls from view, and 
we as it were with it, over the edge of the round world, car- 
rying the mind across the misty bound into the inconceivable 
infinity; — while perpetual exhalations ascend, tinged by the 
light with every hue, carved by the restless air with shifting 
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eculpture into every shape, with altering mood and ceaseless 
fairy motion gliding all through the sky and over the land, or 
folded into gloomy phantoms and charged with arrowy or 
chain lightning to please the sense and touch the imagination 
of those who never saw the sea itself, whence, as from some 
artist's secret chamber, at the Almighty's will, they are sent forth. 
The beauty of the sea ! But that we must put our thoughts 
into words, it were vanity and presumption beside the sea, 
the great reality itself, to try to describe it. 

But this beauty and grandeur lead us one step still further, 
beyond the eye and fancy to the diviner nature in us, for 
which the sea performs its highest function through its relig- 
ious influence. For the immeasurable sea moves in us more 
than does aught beside, under heaven, a sense of God and a 
feeling of worship. Whatever we cannot weigh or fathom 
suggests at once the attributes of the Deity, — of Him whose 
" way is in the sea, and whose path in the great waters, and 
whose footsteps are not known." There are other sublime ob- 
jects in this world ; but when they have produced their whole 
effect on the heart, they fall short of the sea. The mountain 
shoots into the air, or the cataract plunges into the gulf, and 
shows all that it is or can do. The sea lies lowly and prostrate 
at our feet, lifting its head into no pretence, but stretching far 
away a boundless plain and hiding its magazines of strength 
in unsounded caverns. This, its reserved power, what an 
image of the Deity concealing the resources by whose un- 
qualified display we should be overwhelmed! The most 
dreadful lashing of the sea, its tempest-tost waves, its wild 
assault on beach or rocky shore, though the most impressive 
and awful thing in nature, seems but the slightest sign of its 
tremendous force, is but its insensible perspiring, the feeblest 
demonstration of what, thoroughly roused, it could do. A 
little shifting of the level, the careless tipping of its basin, 
and how as in a moment should we be overflowed and bur- 
ied ! Truly the sublimity, that takes hold of our adoration, 
comes mainly from the sea. There are in the universe abso- 
lutely sublimer things. The stars in themselves are sublimer. 
But they are too distant and by most men too little appre- 
hended to affect us in proportion to their sublimity. In the 
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sea sublimity is brought near, placed at our very feet, made 
in its hugeness moving and nimble, flashed upon our sight, 
and poured into our ear till it floods the soul, lifts us in trans- 
port from the ground, and speeds our admiration from itself 
to its Creator. This, indeed, should be held the inestimable 
advantage. Our chief debt to this material world is for what- 
ever of grand and terrible in it thus excites to shudders of holy 
joy and rapt devotion before the Most High. Things es- 
teemed disastrous and destructive to our outward peace and 
security thus become infinitely precious, more than atoning 
for their injuries by their spiritual benefits. The earthquake 
and the tornado, fierce storms and volcanic fires, though they 
shake and terrify and waste, notwithstanding bless, by remind- 
ing us, in our thoughtless enjoyments, of God. How they 
start men from idle self-indulgence and ease, admonishing 
them to lay up treasure, beyond wreck and convulsion, in 
heaven ! How many knees have they made to tremble and 
bend in prayer, how many hard, stony hearts have they soft- 
ened to submission, in how many rebellious souls have they 
wrought trust in Him who alone can save ! But more than 
the rare volcano and infrequent earthquake, more than the 
occasional blaze and outburst from the sky, does the incessant 
heavy roll of the troubled sea, with the motion of its gigantic 
step, in hazardous, uneasy state bearing a thousand fleets on 
its back, bow men before the Almighty, and constrain their 
resort to that only protection which is perfect and supreme. 
Who shall tell how much religion has come out of the sea, of 
how many supplications it has been the parent, — entreaties 
not alone of the voyager for himself, but for his home, and from 
his home for him ? How many breathings of confidence and 
sighs for preserving goodness have mingled with the ocean- 
hurricanes that inspired them, and, spite of their blast, more 
audible than their crash, have mounted to the All-hearing ! 
Were it only as a shrine and oratory, a source of hymns and 
sacred songs, an altar of sacrifice in petition and praise, a 
great call to self-consecration, there would be use enough in 
the sea, reason for its existence from Him who has made noth- 
ing in vain, and who has left this magnificent phenomenon for 
his monument and memorial to all generations. 
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We confess as our principal blessing that Christian faith 
which can bend and find the Heavenly Father in a house 
jtnade with hands, or can transform the narrowest room into a 
temple- But we should humble ourselves too in that larger 
temple which he has fashioned for himself. The strictest be- 
liever in an historic creed should not think it ill to enter that 
sanctuary of the sea, which, as from its holy spaces with its 
salt breezes it cleanses the air above and the ground below, 
only thus symbolizes the purity into which its well-observed 
flow and its moral embrace will season and wash our souls. 
If the mercies of God have been so great to us, that we feel 
we can name them only by calling them a sea, then let us be 
grateful for such an image of his love. If the pains and 
sorrows of existence have so poured upon our frame of body 
and soul that we look up and cry, " All thy waves and thy 
billows have gone over me," yet for the holy influence from 
the passing gusty swell let our complaint end in lowly ac- 
knowledgment, and our song even in the tempest be to Him 
who comforts and delivers us with a love so great and an 
exceeding salvation, with a life which many waters cannot 
quench, neither floods drown. 

We have, as we trust not unfitly, thus been led from the 
lower to the higher aspects of our theme. The sea has be- 
come of late years so attractive and familiar to our popula- 
tion, and has drawn so many to make their dwelling on its 
borders, that it may be pleasant, and must needs be profitable, 
to put it into the light of thought, and to entertain the best re- 
flections of which it can fairly be made the subject. The 
coming season, as the sun shall wax in his heat, wiU again 
send a multitude for health and recreation to that ocean-side 
which the feet of our fathers first trod, and to which we go 
back as pilgrims. It is no inappropriate or untimely wish, 
that, in reaching ikeir immediate outward objects, they may 
study the matchless spectacle in its relations to the mind, so 
that the sea may not only be playmate and physician, but 
preceptor too, teaching manifold lessons of wisdom, and 
among them such as will make the soul to be for ever wise. 



